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VoL. X. 


Diseasep Horse anp CatrLe CARCASES. 


There are some diseases of animals transmissible 
to man. Rabies, Glanders, and Tuberculosis are of 
such. Rabies is seldom seen in any beast whose 
earcase is eaten by other animals. The two other 
diseases are common enough in horses and cattle. 
The flesh of horses is almost entirely used in London 
as food for dogs and cats. The flesh of oxen and 
cows is consumed by man. 

Glanders and tuberculosis present very similar 
lesions, which are chiefly found in the lungs and 
some glandular organs. Glanders also affects the 
head and sometimes the skin. Neither disease pro- 
duces any lesion in muscle, and both may, except in 
rare cases of generalisation, be looked upon as local 
diseases not dangerous as food so far as the unaffected 
flesh is concerned—especially after cooking. 

It is instructive to note what is done in London 
with the carcases of glandered horses and tubercu- 
lous cows. The carcase of the cow, after the 
diseased lungs and glands are removed, is sold as 
food for human beings without let or hindrance. 
The carcase of the horse is sternly forbidden to be 
sold as food for dogs and cats. It is carefully 
guarded from the stable to the slaughter-house, 
where it is cut into pieces and boiled by steam under 
pressure. This is done at an expense to the rate- 
payer of about £3,000 a year. Whether this care 
and expense is incurred to protect the dogs from 
glanders or the slaughter-men from infection is not 
known. No one has ever professed to trace injury 
from glandered carcases to dogs and cats, so we pre- 
sume the regulation is to protect the men at the 
slaughter-house. As a fact nearly every case of 
glanders in man has resulted from infection by the 
living horse, and careful enquiry has failed to dis- 
cover more than two infected slaughter-men in the 
memory of men engaged in the trade. 

But even if there is a danger to men handling 
glandered carcases it is increased by the present 
methods. In days gone by the diseased horses were 
only disjointed and the flesh removed from the 

ones. No jagged ‘splinters of bone were formed, and 


_ §n iron hook was used to move the flesh. Now 


~g are sawn and broken, and masses of flesh and 
one have to be handled two or three times on their 
way to the boiler. 

he treatment of tuberculous and glandered car- 


came}, gests the anomaly of the gnat and the 


PROPOSED AFFILIATION OF VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETIES WITH NATIONAL V.M.A. 


Report oF CoNFERENCE OF DELEGATES HELD AT THE 


QUEEN’s Hatt, Leeps, on Fripay, Oct. 29TH, 1897. 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Mason, took his seat at 1.25 pe. 
There wére present the following delegates: Mr. J. H. 
Carter (Pres. Lancashire V.M.A.), Mr. Jno. A. W. Dollar 


(Pres. Central V.M.S.), Mr. T. W. Garnett (Pres. Border 
Counties V.M.A.) Mr. J. T. King (Pres. Southern Coun- 


ties V.M.A.), Mr. F. C. Mahon (Hon See. Central 
VMAS and Mr. Shipley, Jr. (Pres. Eastern Counties 

Mr. Do.iar explained that in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Mr. Hunting, Secretary to the National V.M.A. 
he had late on the previous evening been asked to act as 
Secretary pro tem. He read letters of regret from 
Messrs. G. Wartnaby, J. McKenny, J.S. Hurndall, W. 
H. Bloye, G. Morgan, G. Elphick, J. Cameron, D.G. 
Davies, H. Thomson, H. J. Dawes, Chas. Steel, and W. 
S. Carless. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, regretted the 
absence of Professor Macqueen, the founder of the 
scheme, because personally he knew little about it. 

After some argument it was suggested that the pro- 
positions in Professor Macqueen’s original circular 
should be taken as the basis of discussion. The Chair- 
man called on Mr. Dollar to read these. They were as 
follows :— 

(1) The local veterinary societies should preserve their 
present independence as to meetings, discussions, and 
subscriptions, and agree to join and support the National 
Veterinary Association on questions of general pro- 
— import, whether of practice or veterinary 

itics. 

(2) All effective members of aftiliating Societies should 
become by virtue of affiliation, effective members of the 
National Veterinary Association, without further indi- 
vidual subscription. 

(3) To meet the expenses of the National Veterinary 
Association, each affiliated Society should pay annually 
to the National, a compound subscription, the amount 
(equal to a small sum per head) to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the membership strength of the local society. 

(4) Each affiliated Society should be represented by 
two or more members on the Council of the National 
Veterinary Association ; in other words the Council or 
other responsible committee of the National, should con- 
sist of delegates from all the aftiliated Societies. Thus 
constituted, the Council’s decisions would be representa- 
tive of the profession and truly national. 

Mr. SHiPLey proposed that each of the clauses be 
considered pal oc This was agreed to. 

Mr. Surpecey then proposed that Clause 1 be accepted, 
seconded by Mr. Whitehead. a 

Mr Dottar, while recognising the desirability of 
union to forward our public interests and to resist en- 
croachment from without, could not but deprecate any 
effort to create a body which might interfere with the 
internal politics of the profession, and with individual 
liberty. The real management of confederations of this 
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sort almost always fell into the hands of one or two 
men, and these not always the best fitted for the post. 
They had seen what followed caucus government in 
their own profession where the members were robbed of 
their rights to sit on the Council and to be examiners, 
rights which they only recovered after a long and costly 
struggle, and then only in part, and they had seen the 
same thing on a larger scale in the return of the Tam- 
many caliieae as Mayor of New York. If it were 
allowed to interfere in the internal — of the pro- 
fession there was a great danger of the whole power of 
this great proposed confederation being turned at some 
critical moment against some unfortunate member of 
the profession whose views chanced to be opposed to 
those of the man in power. He therefore proposed :— 
“That the scope of the proposed new Society do not 
extend to the internal politics of the profession. This 
was seconded by Mr. King, and carried by 5 votes to 4. 

The discussion of clauses two and three then com- 
menced. 

Mr. Garnett asked whether the National Association 
was prepared toadmit members free. 

Mr. WarTNABY pointed out that serious difficulties 
would arise over the membership. How was the mem- 
bership of the various societies to be reckoned? Would the 
societies be expected to pay for those of their members 
who were in arrears ? 

Mr. SHIPLEY said the Eastern Counties Society were 
ready to pay 3s. per head for their members. 

Mr. DoLiar pointed out that estimating the total 
number of members of all the societies at 700 (a very 
liberal estimate) and those of the National at 286, it 
would be a dead loss to the National to admit other 
societies’ members at 2s. 6d. The present income of the 
National was approximately £150. The estimated in- 
come under the proposed scheme would, at 2s. 6d., be 
approximately £87 ; net loss £63. The National could 
scarcely be expected to accept that. To make up the 
National’s loss would require a subscription of at least 
5s. But, on the other hand, the Societies were scarcely 
likely to accept that, especially those with an annual 
subscription of 5s. or 10s. only. 

Mr. WARTNABY suggested that a small subscription 
be paid by the societies over and above the members 
subscription for which they should have the right to 
send delegates to the Council of the National Society, 
but that their members should not on that account be- 
come members of the National. 

Mr. FAULKNER would like to have seen Mr. Wart- 
naby’s suggestion tried, and asked that the societies be 
asked how much they would give. 

Mr. Surptey then proposed that 2s. 6d. per head be 
paid by each society. 

Mr. WARTNABY’s proposition, which had been second- 
ed by Mr. Carter, was put and lost. 

Mr. SHIPLEY’s motion, seconded by Mr. Garnett, was 
then put and carried. 

On the discussion of the 4th clause Mr. Garnett pro- 
posed to strike out the words “or more” from this 
clause. Mr. Carter seconded. 

On being put this proposition was carried nem. con. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Tue Test. 


It may be interesting to record the result of the tuber- 
culin test to one of the largest herds of Red Polled cattle in 
this country, The test was administered by an expert 
veterinarian, with the resnlt that out of 130 animals only 
two gave the temperature reactions which are regarded as 
indicative of |the existence of tuberculosis. This breed of 
cattle, however, is one that has hardly ever been pampered, 
and it is doubtful if so reassuring a result could be obtained 
jn the case of other breeds. 


“VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A quarterly meeting was held at the Midland Hotel, 


Derby, on ‘Tuesday, November 16th, 1897. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. W. S. Carless, of Worcester) occupied the 
chair, and there were also co W. Hunting, 
McFadyean, Messrs. F. L. Gooch, Stamford ; Smith, 
Tunstall ; Mason, Leeds ; Blakeway, Wilson, Birming- 
ham; Burchnall, Loughborough ; Rossell, Sandiacre ; 
Olver, Slipper, Tamworth ; Wartnaby, Sadler, Burton- 
on-Trent ; H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich, hon. sec. Visi- 
tors: Dr. Bland, Messrs. J. A. W. Dollar, Newton, J. 
Rowe, ete. 
APOLOGIES. 


Letters or telegrams of apology were received from 
the following absent members: Professors Penberthy, 
Williams, Pritchard, Macqueen, Sir H. L. Simpson, 
Messrs. Trigger, Malcolm, J. J. Crowhurst, Merrick, 
Marriott, W. H. Manley, F. L. Barling, F. W. Barling, 
Barrett, Blunt, Coe, Wragg, Green, Beddard, and others. 


NOMINATIONS. 


The Hon. Sec. nominated for membership of the 
Association, Mr. David McGill, F.R.C.V.S., of Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. WARTNABY nominated Mr. John Rowe, of Burton- 
on-Trent. 

The PRESIDENT nominated Mr. Young, of Broms- 
grove. 

The above nominations will be submitted for election, 
in accordance with rule, at the next quarterly meeting of 
the Association. 


THE PRoposED DIAMOND JUBILEE MEMORIAL. 


The Hon. Sec. brought forward the circular letter 
from the Central Association, containing a proposal to 
commemorate the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee by the 
establishment of a benevolent fund among members of 
the profession. The letter was briefly discussed at the 
last meeting of the Midland Association, but ordered te 
be held over until the present gathering. 

The PRrestpEnt (to Mr. Dollar): Can you tell us any- 
thing about the matter ? 

Mr. Dowar said he was sorry that, as President of the 
Central Association, he had not made himself fully ac 
quainted with the circumstances attending the ince} 
tion of the idea, but, so far as he could ascertain the 
matter had not yet gone beyond its initial stage. The 
Central were very favourably impressed with the schemt, 
and were prepared to give a substantial sum towards 
the fund, should its establishment be assisted by the pr 
vincial societies. Although the scheme had been started. 
it wculd be impossible to carry it into effects without 
united effort on the part of the profession as a whole, 
and the Central did not consider themselves in a positio? 
to formulate any fixed rules until they had heard what 
were the views held by the provincial societies. The 
primary idea was that a great number of most deservil? 
cases were debarred from the benefits of the provident 
society which already existed, owing to the fact that t 
necessitous persons were not members of that Society: ' 

Mr. HunTING explained that the Central had # 
present done nothing in the matter, because they want f 
to avoid any possibility of jealousy, being afraid that! 
they laid any cut and dried scheme before the provine® 
societies, it might be considered that London want 
spring something of their own upon the profession. — o 

Professor McFApYEAN, on being appealed to 


President to speak on the subject, said that although bis 


rofessor 
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name was among those constituting the committee, he 


could add nothing to what had been said by the two 


previous speakers. 

At this juncture, the Hon. Sec. read the full minute of 
what transpired at the last meeting of the Midland Asso- 
ciation, when the matter was under discussion. 

Mr. WARTNaBy asked what the question now at issue 
was. Was it a question as to whether this Association 
should associate itself with the Central in this matter? 
or, had they to consider what sum should be given to 
the proposed fund, either as a donation, or an annual 
subscription ? 

The a said that what they had to do was to 
say whether they would co-operate with the Central 
and other Associations or not. 

Mr. Mason said that as a member of the Council of 


the existing veterinary provident society, he might 


mention for their information that it was to be proposed 
at the very next meeting that the present rules should 
be so altered as to admit of help being given to deserving 
persons, even although they had not been contributors 
to the funds. 

Professor McF ADYEAN thought that if the meeting did 
not come to the decision that afternoon it could not be 
on the ground that further information was required. 
The Central Association’s letter put the whole matter 
clearly before them, and nothing would be done in the 
matter until the views of all the societies throughout the 
kingdom had been ascertained. He felt strongly dis- 
posed to dissent from the arguments used at the last 
meeting by Mr. Trigger and Mr. Wartnaby. It was all 
very well to say that anyone who chose could protect 
his family against want after his death by insuring, 
but as long as the world lasted there would be me 
who neglected that precaution which was almost a duty. 
The Central Society thought it would be a benefit, in the 
widest sense of the word, to institute a fund for the 
rescue of those who were left in want, quite irrespective 
of whether they had subscribed to any society during 
their life or not. ‘There was also the further object in 
view of celebrating Her Majesty the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. He should like to express his own strong sym- 
pathy with the movement, and all that was required at 
the present moment was that the other societies should, 
by formal motion, express their desire to co-operate with 
the Central and their readiness to appoint one of their 
number to represent them on the committee which was 
to be formed. 

Mr. WartNasy said that the only drawback to his 
mind gee to be that if they started another society 
to help the unfortunate it might act as a deterrent to 
persons Joining the Society which already existed. How- 


ver, after what had been said that afternoon, he begged 


to propose the following resolution: “That this Society 
conveys to the Central its sympathy in the matter, and 
expresses its desire to help forward the movement so far 
as its funds will allow.” 

Mr. OLVER said that as the mover of the resolution to 
a similar effect, which was defeated at the last meeting, 
It would not be out of place for him to second the 
motion of Mr. Wartnaby, and he was very glad that that 
Fatleman had come round to his (the speaker’s) opinion. 

ey knew there were many people who, from different 


causes, left their families in necessitous circumstances, 


= the present movement could in no way affect the 
enncheater Society, inasmuch as it was designed to 
ae those who were beyond the scope of the Manches- 
on ae 8 operations. He was glad to hear from Mr. 
the rob at the Manchester Society proposed to extend 
ag ere of their activity, and if it were, in course of 
mated ound practicable, the two funds could be amalga- 
a ointly worked for the common weal. Per- 
sisile te che ould be very sorry to be considered antago- 
‘ateaaie e Manchester Society, of which he had been 
ember for a quarter of a century. 


Without further discussion a vote was taken, and Mr. 
Wartnaby’s proposition was unanimously accepted. 


A RESIGNATION. 


Mr. J. BLAKEWAY announced that, as Hon. Treasurer, 
he had received a postcard from Mr. W. Carless, of 
Stafford, stating that as his son, Mr. F. J. Carless, had 
returned to South Africa for an indefinite period, he 
he desired his name to be erased from the list of mem- 
bers. Mr. Blakeway therefore moved that the resigna- 
tion of Mr. F. J. Carless be accepted with regret. 

The Hon. Sec. seconded, and expressed the hope that 
Mr. Carless would speedily be restored to good health. 

The motion was carried. 


A ror PAYMENT. 


The Hon. Src. read a letter from the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association, in referense to the ex- 
penses of the last Council election. The Midland Associa- 
tion and the Yorkshire Association were invited to join 
with Lancashire in promoting the candidature of Mr. J. 
H. Carter, which was agreed to, the Lancashire Associa- 
tlon returning the compliment when occasion offered. 
The Midland Association were asked by Lancashire to 
pay £5 out of a bill of £21 odd, Yorkshire paying a 
similar sum, whilst Lancashire paid the balance. Lanca- 
shire had paid their share to the Midland on a previous 
occasion, and he now asked for authority to pay the 
present bill. To put the matter in order, he onal move 
that £5 be paid to the Lancashire Association under the 
circumstances mentioned. 

Mr. J. BLAKEWAY seconded the motion which was 
carried unanimously. 


GLANDERS IN HORSES. 
By Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


NATURE AND CAUSE. 


It is a contagious disease due always to the develop- 
ment within the body of a specific organism—the bacillus 
mallei. Animals other than the horse may be infected, 
and many cases have been seen in the human subject. 
No horse possesses immunity. The youngest and strongest 
may be infected. Debilitated animals resist the develop- 
ment of the disease least and old horses most 


PREVALENCE. 


Glanders exists all over the world. We import 
thousands of horses annually but no inspection is made 
to prevent the entrance of disease. In Great Britain 
glanders exists in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
Ireland it is rare. In Scotland it is almost confined to 
Glasgow. In England some 30 different counties return 
outbreaks with more or less regularity every year. | 

From 1874 to the end of 1896 the loss of horses in Great 
Britain from glanders totalled up, according to the 
returns of the Board of Agriculture, to 34,523—just 
double the number of horses in the British Army. 


PREVALENCE OF GLANDERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The figures in their returns (yp. #/2) only show approxi- 
mately the number of diseased animals. here are many 
which are not notified and returned. Even in London 
where the horse-slaughterers’ premises are all inspected 
daily, many infected horses are never seen by any 
authority but are slipped off into the surrounding dis- 
tricts sometimes alive, sometimes dead. 

The table also shows how the disease fluctuates. In 
1875 there were 1117 cases returned. In 1877 only 758. 
By 1880 the returns rose to 2110 and then an annual 
decrease occurred till only 946 were reported in 1885. 
Then each year increases again till in 1889 2246 cases are 
reported. In 1892 the highest total was reached—3001. 
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From this time a steady fall is seen to 1896, but this 
year, 1897, we are again experiencing an increase. 
Counties Horses Attacked. 


Infected. Glanders. Farcy. Total. 

1874 42 507 129 636 
75 40 838 279 1117 
76 51 768 332 1100 
77 40 494 264 758 
78 45 549 339 888 
79 52 906 461 1367 
80 37 1346 764 2110 
81 35 1095 625 1720 
82 33 858 531 1389 
83 35 705 539 1244 
84 34 643 480 1123 
85 25 538 408 946 
86 27 636 478 1114 
87 25 872 610 1482 
88 30 920 661 1581 
89 25 1210 1036 2246 
90 24 947 861 1808 
91 28 1260 1175 2435 
92 34 3001 3001 
93 40 2133 2133 
94 33 1437 1437 
95 36 1594 1594 
96 31 1294 1294 
34523 


In country districts the disease is seldom seen. It is 
essentially a disease of large towns, not because of any 
deleterious conditions peculiar to town life but because 
in towns horses are collected in greatest numbers and 
facilities are afforded for infection. 

London and the surrounding counties return over 80 
per cent. of all the glandered horses in England. Some 
five or six counties, containing the largest provincial 
towns, return about 12 percent. and the remaining 8 
per cent. is made up of outbreaks occurring here and 
there as the result of importing infected horses from the 
districts where disease is always prevalent. These little 
casual outbreaks never persist, and it may be said that 
the disease is confined as a permanent scourge to about 
10 or perhaps 12 counties, . 

_ London, with the surrounding counties of Middlesex, 
Essex, Surrey, Kent, and Hertford, is the great centre of 
infection. The counties of Lancash're, Warwick, and 
York (W.R.) are always infected. Staffordshire, Cheshire 
Durham and Northumberland may also be credited as 
more or less permanently affected. 

(See Table p. 313). 

This prevalence of disease in certain centres suggests 
that the regulations for suppression should be, as with 
other contagious diseases of animals, more stringent in 
some districts than in others. Just as the Muzzling 
Order is only enforced in some districts, just as limita- 
tion of movement is enforced where Pleuro-pneumonia 
or Swine Fever exist,so regulations of increased stringency 
should be applied to these districts where glanders con- 
stantly prevails. 
_ The existence of glanders in a stud of horses is not the 
fault but the misfortune of the owner. The continuance 
of the disease is preventable, but the difficulties and cost 
of stamping out must be recognised. The larger the con- 
tuminated stud and the longer the disease has prevailed 
the greater the difficulty of suppressing it. The British 
Army was at one time always infected. By strenuous 


efforts on the part of the veterinary staff it was freed 
and now for seven years no case of glanders has been 
seen. The extinction of the disease occurred under the 


Directorship of Dr. Fleming and the credit should be his, 


Freedom from infection remained throughout the 
Directorship of Col. Lambert and no other army in the 
world can make the same boast. This fact is evidence 
that glanders can be stamped out, and it is also proof 
that our breeding districts are entirely free from the 
infection. In London the large studs that have not been 
infected (if there are any) remain free because they pur- 
chase only young horses from country districts. Nearly 
every fresh introduction of disease is traceable to pur- 
chase of old horses and its continued prevalence to 
failure to adopt thorough measures of stamping-out. 


METHODS OF SPREAD. 


There is no doubt whatever that we occasionally im- 
port glanders. In four cases I have direct knowledge of 
this, and therefore whilst we endeavour to control its 
spread in the country it is only logical to insist upon 
some attempt at preventing its introduction. Glanders 
spreads from stable to stable in two ways—(a) by the 
introduction of an infected horse, (4) by the infection of 
one of the stud by some external agency. 

In the majority of outbreaks the introduction of 
disease is directly traceable to the purchase of an infected 
horse that shows no clinical sign of the disease. This 
animal may not be the first in the stud to give indica- 
tions of glanders. It may, while apparently healthy, in- 
fect one or two other horses who develope the disease 
rapidly and who therefore are wrongly supposed to be 
the original introducers of disease. A buyer of horses 
may almost guard against the introduction of infection 
by purchasing only young horses. But this is practi- 
cally impossible in many businesses where the work is 
not regular, and where periodic sudden demands require 
a large increase of the stud. Sales of useful horses 
resulting from death or bankruptcy or from the com- 
pletion of contracts are of daily occurrence, and these 
sales are attended by some risk. They ray contain a 
horse that is infected but that shows no sign of disease. 
Even the practice of injecting all new purchases with 
mallein cannot guarantee freedom from infection be- 
cause this agent does not cause any reaction until after 
a period of incubation. The experiments of Nocard 
place this period at about 21 days. It would therefore 
be necessary to employ mallein twice on each new horse 
to obtain perfect protection and this would be costly and 
troublesome with large studs. , 

But even with the most careful management and tle 
best stable arrangements it is impossible to insure fre® 
dom from glanders in a stud surrounded by many centres 
of infection. Horses meet, in large towns, at water 
troughs, at shoeing forges, and in market places. The 
put up at livery and bait stables, they pass throug 
dealers yards andauctions. Drivers sometimes exchange 
nosebags. Horses are turned out to grass promiscnously 
and they are carried in horse boxes which receive scatt 
attention. By these means infection is conveyed int 
healthy studs, and then spreads before it is discovered. 

No private individual can protect his stud with 
certainty, and therefore Local Authorities may logical’ 
be called upon to stamp out the disease and prevent 
the danger te horse and man which results from different 
centres of infection established by neglect and misfortune 

When once a large stud becomes thoroughly infect 
the difticulty of stamping-out is very great. The disease 
spreads from unsuspected horses by the medium of water 
cisterns, food mangers, pails, ete. Especially 10 stables 
using bales instead of stalls is the spread of glanders = 
from one horse to another through the food 1n ar 
mangers. There is no protection against an infect 


horse snorting or sneezing over the food in the next 
manger. 
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Direct inoculation is very uncommon. In the days 
when farcy was treated wounds were sometimes infected 
by the tools, sponges, etc., used on a diseased animal. 

Inhalation as a means of infection is only a theory 
founded on analogy. It has no support from clinical 
observatjgn and is opposed to all we know of the vitality 
of the bacillus and the ordinary law of probabilities. 

The spread of glanders is always increased by the pre- 
valence of other febrile diseases and by climatic con- 
ditions which cause continued fatigue and debility. Of 
course bad feeding and over-work also cause greater 
rapidity of development. These aggravating causes seem 
to increase the spread of the disease by developing the 
latent infection and by converting chronic into acute 
cases. The infective discharges of acute cases are ten 
times as virulent as those of chronic cases and are greater 
in volume so that each glandered animal becomes poten- 
tially more dangerous. 


SYMPTOMS. 


To detail a definite group of symptoms as indicative 
of glanders is misleading. The external evidence of the 
disease varies with the condition of the infected animal 
and with the distribution of the bacillus in his body. The 
division into Glanders and Farcy we have now quite 


COMPARATIVE PREVALENCE OF (LANDERS IN 
Provincial Centres. 


Metropolitan Centre. 


given up. When clinical appearances were our only 
guide to classification the division was arbitrary and 
often although perhaps never so weak and 
confusing as the existing classification of tuberculous 
disease in man. 

There is only one organ in the body of a horse in 
which glanders causes permanent lesions, ¢.c., the lung. 
The bacilli may remain in the lungs for years, causing 
slight local lesions and no general symptoms of disease. 
When living bacilli escape from the lungs and lodge in 
other parts of the body they cause local trouble, but 
these local changes soon pass through their different 
phases and disappear, leaving hardly a trace of their 
occurrence. When the bacillus, instead of escaping 
from a previously established colony in the lungs enters 
the body through the abrad skin or mucous 
membrane, it causes lesions of a well known 
character—nodules or “buds,” swelling of lymphatic 
vessels’ and glands, suppuration and ulceratiun. 
The appearance of these symptoms of glanderous 
disease is not evidence of primary infection at the part 
affected. Ina few very rare cases we have these so-call 
“farcy ” lesions without recognisable change in the lungs, 
but in the majority of horses presenting glander lesions 
on the skin we find changes in the lung which could 


ENGLAND. 


London 2526 Lancaster 14 
1892. Middlesex 121 Warwick 14 
: Essex 70 York 5 In other 20 infected counties 70. 
31 counties infected. Surrey 35 Stafford 11 
Kent . 26 Chester 10 Total in England 2916 
Hertford 14 
2792 54 
London 1619 Lancaster 14 
1893. Middlesex 121 Warwick 42 
Essex 55 York (w.r.) 12 In other 21 infected counties 52. 
32 counties infected. Surrey 45 Stafford 12 
Kent 28 Chester 10 Total in England, 2058. 
Hertford 28 
1896 100 
London 993 Lancaster 10 
1894. | Middlesex 82 Warwick 16 
Essex 52 York 14 ln other 16 infected counties 59. 
27 counties infected. | Surrey 16 Stafford 8 
| Kent 19 Hunting- Total in England, 1301. 
Hertford 19 don 13 
1181 61 
London 1042 Lancaster 44 
1895. Middlesex 100 Warwick 32 
’ | Essex 81 York ll In other 20 infected counties 85. 
31 counties infected. ~~, Surrey 23 Staffs 22 
sent 18 Chester 21 Total in England, 1487. 
Hertford 8 
1972 130 
‘London 845 Lancaster 52 
1896. | Middlesex 52 Warwick 19 
E Essex 49 York 10 In other 17 infected counties 55. 
28 counties infected. ~ Surrey 26 Durham 28 
{ Kent 21 Northum- Total in England, 1196. 
Hertford 18 berland 21 
1011 130 


Counties free in 1892: Beds., Cambsa., Cumberland, Derby, Dorset, Gloster, Lincoln, Monmouth, Northumberland, 


Northa mpton, Rutland, Salop. 


Counties free in 1896 : Cambs., Derby, Hereford, Leicester, Norfolk, Somerset, Westmorland, Cornwall, Devon, 


nts, Huntingdon, Monmouth, Oxford, Suffolk, Wilts. 
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only have arisen as the result of some weeks of infection. 
Asa rule all visible signs of glanders in the horse are 
secondary to infection of the lungs. This fact renders it 
very difficult to fix the duration of the period of incuba- 
tion. Laboratory experiments do not help us much. 
Direct inoculation into the blood stream causes rapid 
development of disease, and is often fatal in donkeys in 
a few days. Accidental infection of granulating wounds 
does notin my experience cause such rapid development 
and is usually accompanied by local signs—-swelling, en- 
larged lymphatic vessels and glands etc. 
general disturbance. In cases where infection has taken 

lace through the alimentary canal by means of water or 
food, the period of incubation seems to be about three 
weeks, although external signs may not be evident for 
three months or even three years. As a rule glanders in 
the horse produces lung lesions within three weeks after 
infection and clinical symptoms within three months. 

The symptoms of glanders may all appear and grad- 
ually pass away. A horse may resume work, continue 
without symptoms for months, and again give indica- 
tions of the disease. Some horses suffering from latent 
glanders are certainly not infective, but most are. Pro- 
bably their infectivity depends upon the occasional 
escape of bacilli into the air tubes, and their expulsion 
by coughing or sneezing. Concerning the different 
symptoms I should like to say a few words. 

Enlarged Maxillary Glands. In many cases this is 
the first indication of the disease, and it may remain as 
an isolated sign for weeks and then subside. I incline to 
believe that this condition marks the mode of infection 
-—the entrance of the bacillus though an abrasion of the 
membrane of the mouth. An enlarged maxillary gland 
accompanying a nasal discharge is, I believe, due to 
secondary infection from the discharge—the two condi- 
tions are always on the same side of the head. Ve 
seldom does an enlarged gland suppurate like the swel- 
ling of strangles, but it may. A quite similar enlarge- 
ment is found as the result of + aan teeth and of 

urulent collections in the facial sinuses. Recently I was 

eceived by an enlarged gland due to melanosis 

The nasal discharge has no definite physical character- 
istic by which it may be recognised, Pe it is usually 
in chronic cases sticky. The amount of discharge is not 
in proportion to the extent of ulceration going on in the 
nose. You may have a large ulcerating surface close to 
the nasal opening, with very little discharge, whilst 
slight ulceration higher up in the cavity will give rise to 
copious discharge. In acute glanders the discharge is 
always from both nostrils and accompanied by enlarge- 
ment of both glands. 

Ulceration of the nasal membrane. 1 think I have 
seen one case of ulceration not due to glanders, but I am 
doubtful. The cases said to follow some other diseases 
are due to the fact that glanders may be co-incident with 
any other disease. The angry looking sore with raised 
edges is very characteristic and cannot be confounded 
with traumatic injury. | believe the ulceration is due 
to bacilli which come from the lungs with the bronchial 
mucus. Why they usually lodge only in one nasal pas- 
sage is not clear, but I surmise that they only find lodg- 
ment when an injured membrane is presented, and that 
they frequently pass over a sound membrane without 
causing mischief. 

Papules and cicatrices, 
often noticed as others. The papules on. the nasal 
membrane are not of long duration. They appear as 
small raised white spots, at first hard to the feel. In the 
course of a day their covering membrane is easily re- 


moved by the touch of a finger and is soon dislodged even | 


without interference. 

A cicatrix is seen in the nostrils of many healthy 
horses. When stellate in form it may be suspected to 
have resulted from a healed ulcer, 

Cough and “Grunting.” A cough is no evidence 


unless accompanied by other suggestive symptoms. 
“Grunting” is decidedly suspicious when the horse is 
not a “roarer” and his surroundings include glandered 
horses. 

A sudden attack of asphyxia is very suggestive of 
glanderous ulceration of the larynx. tt is well to re- 
member this, as tracheotomy is then an operation with 
more than usual risk to the operator. 

Swollen legs resulting from glanders cannot at once 
be valued as a symptom. Usually one leg is affected, and 
it is not long till other lesions appear. 

“ Buds” and “Cords.” A single farcy bud is not at 
first very characteristic, but as it softens and suppurates 
forming an ulcer it is very indicative. When more than 
one exists, and between them is noticeable the “cord ” 
or enlarged lymphatic, they are diagnostic. Swollen 
lymphatics without “ buds” are not uncommon in other 
than glanders. 

Wasting is very suspicious when seen in a stud that is 
known to be infected. It is usually accompanied by 
“ orunting”” when due to glanders. 

Polyurva is often an indication of glanders, and is 
accompanied by rapid wasting. 

Temperature. A rise of temperature is not found in 
all glandered horses, especially if they are not worked 
hard. Ina stud which has been infected the thermome- 
ter is of great use. Horses with a varying temperature 
from normal to 102 or 103°, and which present no other 
sign of disease, but feed as well as usual are distinctly 
suspicious. 


DIAGNOSIS. 


Before mallein was available—in this country chiefly 
through Professor McFadyean—diagnosis of many cases 
presenting some suspicious symptom was most difficult, 
whilst detection of those latent cases in which no sign of 
disease was apparent was impossible. With mallein 
diagnosis is easy, and in 99 cases out of 100 certain. An 
injection of mallein under the skin of a healthy horse 
has no effect, or at most it produces a swelling at the 
point of injection as big as a watch. An injection into 
a glandered horse produces two reactions, a large and 
painful swelling at the spot of injection, and a rise of 
pant to 104° or even 106°F. The indications of 
mallein are not always so exact and definite that it can 
be used without brains. It will not do to say that no 
horse is glandered until the temperature rises 4’, and a 
swelling appears within 24 hours, measuring five inches 
across. Sometimes the local swelling is less, and some- 
times the temperature does not rise much. When the 
temperature is already 103 a rise may not take place at 
all. But in such a case a painful swelling at the point of 
injection four inches in diameter is conclusive evideuce. 

When any suspicious clinical symptom is evident | 
believe that the local swelling is of itself sufficient to 
base a diagnosis on. Three times in as many years 
have backed my own clinical diagnosis against the nega- 
tive indication of mallein, and in each a post-mortem 
examination has shown I was wrong and the agent right. 
Only once have I found no reaction from mallein In & 
_glandered horse that had clinical signs of disease an 

was or post-mortem to be affected. In this case 
I did not inject the horse myself, but I have every 


‘These indications are not so | 


reason to trust the skill and Lona fides of the operator. 
I saw the horse before and after and there was no re 
'action, In hundreds of cases I have proved tue trust 
worthiness of mallein, when no outward sign of disease 
existed, by post-mortem results. In hundreds of healthy 
horses I have known it used with nct one ill effect. 

_ The intensity of the reaction to mallein bears no rela- 
| tion to the amount of disease revealed on post-mortem 
examination. Some slight reactions are found. - 
| horses whose lungs are full of nodules. Some violen 
reactions take place in horses whose lungs, have t0 
carefully searched to find a few nodules. It has bee 
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said that a clear reaction to mallein should be accepted 
as positive evidence of the existence of glanders, and that 
failure to find any lung lesion should not be accepted as 
proof of the absence of disease. With this I entirely 
disagree. The law empowers authorities to slaughter 
glandered horses and leaves to veterinary inspectors the 
diagnosis of the disease. The law protects owners 
against error by requiring payment of the value of any 
horse slaughtered and not found glandered. 

There must be a positive standard by which glandered 
and not glandered horses may be differentiated. I con- 
sider the post-mortem examination by an expert a fairer 
and safer criterion than the reaction of mallein. If no 
glanders lesions are found a horse should be considered 
not glandered. 


Post-MortTeM APPEARANCES. 


The lesions of glanders visible during the life of the 
patient are not seen to any advantage after death, and I[ 
need say nothing more of them than has already been 
included in my notes on the symptoms. The trachea 
and larynx should always be examined for nodules or 
ulcers, and the head should be opened so that the whole 
nasal passages are disclosed. 

In the abdomen there are no constant lesions that I 
am aware of. The changes that have been described as 
existing in spleen and liver are new to me, and I believe 
are errors of diagnosis—conditions due to other diseases 
but having no connection with glanders. The essential 
lesion is found in the lungs where it takes the form of a 
nodule. These nodules vary in size from that of a pin’s 
head toa walnut. The large ones are rare. The usual 
size found in horses presenting definite symptoms of 
glanders is from that of a pea toa horse bean. ‘There are 
often no signs of disease on the surface of lungs removed 
from a glandered horse until a close examination is made. 
The pleura looks clean smooth and healthy, but if the 
hand be passed over the surface with gentle pressure 
nodules may be felt in the lung tissue. I think there are 
more nodules in the upper part of the lungs than in the 
lower, and more just under the surface than in the centre 
of the lung. When glandered horses were kept active 
as long as they could work, the lesions found in the lungs 
Were more easily seen than in most cases coming under 
our notice in these days. Then were often found very 


pneumonia or pleurisy | cannot say. Pneumonia and 
pleurisy are common diseases in the horse, and affect 
animals whether glandered or not. The difficulty then 
is to know when these inflammatory conditions are mere 
accidental accompaniments and when they are specific 
complications. The existence of acute inflammatory 
lesions renders the discovery of glanders nodules very 
much more difficult. 

Very striking appearances of the lungs and heart re- 
sult from mallein injection into glandered horses. Red 
blotches, very aa to those seen in purpura, are 
noticed under the endo-cardium and under the pleura. 
The red spots and streaks on the lungs seem to me to 
correspond with the position of the nodules in the lungs. 
The lungs also show another sign of mallein—they seem 
ra ga and at times will pit on pressure of the 

nger. 

Now, if the statements I have made be facts and my 
deductions correct, there can be no doubt that glanders is 
a disease which might easily be stamped out from Great 
Britain. I think it may be asserted that the extermina- 
tion of glanders would be a public and national good. 
The heavy loss of equine life would be saved, human life 
would be protec against one loathsome and fatal 
disease. Ourarmy would avoid a standing danger of 
inefficiency, and many poor horse-owners would be saved 
from bankruptcy. 

Private efforts can never be successful, because as lon 
as any centres of infection remain, no one can guar 
against the introduction of disease. 

Who should enforce the necessary regulations for 
stamping out glanders?) Should the work he done and 
the bill paid by National or Local Authorities ? 

I think the distribution of the disease—-its existence 
being almost confined to a dozen centres—suggests that 
Local Authorities should do the work and pay the cost. 
It seems fair that the districts in which disease pre- 
vails widely should pay for their own good when there 
are many districts in which the disease does not exist. 
I venture also to think that all matters pertaining to 
health should be carried out by Local Authorities. The 
training in connection with the suppression of disease in 
animals is invaluable teaching for similar work in rela- 
tion to man. When the Central Authority takes over 
work of any kind local authorities become indifferent, 


large nodules, and cavities containing pus. We also 
found nodules hard and white that shelled out of their 
capsule and resembled a coated dog pill. Now you have | 
to look carefully for nodules and in some cases, diagnosed 
by mallein, you may find after careful search one or two | 
small nodules in each lung, or even less. The typical 
nodule of glanders is round, firm to the touch, and when 
cut into is dark red with a light coloured centre. This 
centre may be small, and fluid or caseous or gritty, de- 
pending upon its age. 

No doubt, if we knew all about these lesions we ought 
>“ able to give a close guess at the length of time 

hick had been present, but there are few cases on 
Which we see a post-mortem and in which we can be cer- 
tain of the date of infection. 
ant nodules enable you to say the horse was infected | 
previously. Hard gritty nodules reqnire at least | 
nont ~ to form. Asa rule the nodule. in glanders | 
> rege all of the same age, which may be due to more 
po one infection or, what I prefer to believe, to the | 
escape of bacilli from the first centres and their lodgment | 


In other parts of the lung. k 


| 


€ small size : 
nodules diff ze and irregular scattered position of the | 


g ‘Oth in even very marked cases. | 
ther lesions are credited to glanders, such as pneu- 


‘cole very evident signs of pneumonia. 


coca erentiate glanders from other diseases of placed nervousness.  T! 

88, as does also the healthy condition of the bronchial who decline to do what is necessary. ; 
of glanders I have made enquiries and find only four 
local authorities who make a positive stand against the 
All horses that die of acute glan- | existing order. ! 
Some few | utterly uninformed on the matter, but one or two promi- 


and this is surely bad training for the much talked of 
local government for the people. 

Then as to convenience, efficiency and economy, the 
work of suppressing glanders must always be done by 
residents in the infected district. You cannot stop the 
movement of horses as you do the movement of swine. 
You cannot slaughter a whole stable for one glandered 
horse as you do a herd in which one case of pleuro-pneu- 


-monia is found. Constant veterinary examination and 
_repeated slaughter of single horses, extending over many 


months, is the only practical method of suppressing this 
disease. 

There is only one difficulty in leaving the work to 
local authorities—some will do nothing, some a little, 
and nearly all adopt diversity of regulations. This might 
be met by making some clauses of the Orders of the 
Board of Agriculture compulsory—by using the word 
“shall ” instead of “may.” The Central Authority pos- 
sesses the power to do this, and it may step in and per- 
form any necessary work neglected or evaded by the 
local authorities. It is not unnatural that a Government 


esitates to annoy or coerce a local Council or cerpora- 


tion, but I believe this hesitation is often due to mis- 


There are very few local bodies 
On this question 


In each case the body collectively is 


'sclose pleurisy. Whether there is a distinct specific ' nent members lead the others like dumb sheep to do 
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what is suggested. The Central Authority would have 
no difficulty with these few obstructionists for discussion 
of the matter would follow and enlighten the majority, 
thus ensuring compliance with reasonable measures. 

The Glanders Order of 1894 contains regulations and 
affords powers to local authorities sufficient for the sup- 
pression of the disease—if properly carried out. 

It requires that all cases shall be notified to the police; 
that they shall he visited by the Inspector who shall use 
what powers he possesses under the local regulations. 

The local authority may make rules to prohibit or 
regulate the movement of diseased animals, the move- 
ment of in-contact animals, the movement of forage or 
litter ; for disinfection of premises, for slaughter of 
diseased animals, for destruction of carcases. The local 
authority shall seize diseased animals exposed in public 
places, cause them to be forthwith slaughtered, and pay 
compensation for all it slaughters after notification. 

The Order also provides for “suspected” animals 
These must not be exposed in public places. If they are 
they may be seized and slaughtered. This clause is very 
necessary as some cases are so doubtful that veterinary 
experts, let alone horse owners, might differ as to their 
nature. Unless provision were made’ for “suspicious ” 
cases it would be very difficult to punish offenders who 
worked horses with dangerous, but partially developed, 
symptoms. 

Under this clause local authorities may seize and de- 
tain horses nutified by their owners and enforce isolation 
on the owner’s private premises. One or two of the 
meaner and more ignorant local authorities have taken 
advantage of this clause to force owners to slaughter 
horses without payment of compensation. This is an 
abuse of the Act which the Board of Agriculture should 
put a stop to in the interests of fair play and of expedi- 
ency. In districts where this “dirty trick” is played the 
procedure is as follows :— 

Owner reports suspected glanders. 

Inspector orders it to be isolated. 

Owner says “ Why don’t you kill it ?” 

Authority says “ Kill it yourself.” 

Owner says “No. If 1 kill it I get nothing. If you 
kill it and it is not glandered you will have to pay accord- 
ing to law.” 

Authority says, “We intend to take no responsibility 
and incur no expense. We shall make you keep and 
feed it but not work it as long as it lives.” 

In this way owners are made to incur all expenses 
themselves and a public authority permits a dangerous 
animal to remain alive for weeks or months. 

There is no clause to compel a local authority to 
slaughter a glandered horse but there isa clause provid- 

ing for —— if the authority enforce slaughter. 

This is the weakest part of the Order. Slaughter 
should be compulsory not permissive. With slaughter 

should be compensation, and the amonnt to be paid 
should be in proportion, to the value of the horse and 
should be a fixed proportion, so that neighbouring dis- 
tricts should be unable to adopt different standards of 
payment. I think a fair proportion of value would be 
one-third, and no horse to be valued over £30. This 
would limit any ag by an authority to £10. Rich 
men do not evade the law, and the owners of horses over 
£30 in value can afford to suffer some losses in business 
which poor nen cannot. The average value of glandered 
horses I take to be about £20, and the compensation re- 
coverable is a very strong inducement for owners not to 
hide, partially cure, and sell diseased animals. Some 
reasonable inducement is now of greater importance 
than it was in 1894 when mallein was only being proved. 
Now an owner has only to use this agent to detect 
disease before clinical signs are evident and then sell. 
This method of clearing an infected stud is practised, and 
most largely in those districts where payment of fair 
compensation is refused. Payment of compensation is 


economical. With slaughter and inspection it suppresses 
the disease, whereas refusal of compensation retains 
disease in the district to every-one’s loss and to the con- 
tinued payment of charges for ineffective work. 


Discussion. 


Mr. OLvErR, who was asked by the President to open 
the discussion, confessed that he knew very little about 
the subject. It was an acknowledged fact that provin- 
cial veterinary surgeons found glanders a very rare 
disease. Rather more than a year ago, he had _a_ pretty 
considerable outbreak for a country district. What the 
essayist said with regard to compensation proved only 
too true in this particular case. He was not the local 
inspector, but acted for the owners, and after the animals 
had been valued and killed, the local authority refused 
to pay compensation, There was one remark which Mr. 
Hunting made which rather surprised him, and that 
was that he was not aware of ulceration existing in the 
nasal membrane, except it was in a case of glanders. If 
that were so, he (the speaker) had certainly neglected to 
report cases of glanders. He failed to see why ulceration 
might not result from an ordinary abrasion. He entirely 
agreed with what had been said as to the necessity of 
compensating owners, and slaughtering all horses known 
to be affected. His own experience with regard to 
mallein was that, to all intents and purposes, it was 
infallible. 

Prof. McFapykan said he would like in the first 
— to express the great pleasure with which he had 

istened to the masterly essay which Mr. Hunting had 
delivered. They all knew that Mr. Hunting was 
entitled, on the score of great experience, to speak with 
authority on the subject of glanders, and the apology 
for the dogmatic tone of his assertions was hardly re- 
quired. Certainly not with reference to the clinical as- 
pects of glanders. At the same time, he (the Professor 
was sorry to say that he found himself in disagreement 
with Mr. Hunting on a number of points, too many, in- 
deed, tocarry in his recollection. However, he would 
meation some of them. Mr. Hunting had said that he 
believed there were no abdominal lesions in the case of 
glanders, and that things which had been taken to be 
lesions of glanders in the abdominal organs were due to 
other causes. On that point, he (the Professor) was 
going to be as dogmatic as the Essayist, and to assert 
that the latter was wrong in making such a statement. 
He (the Professor) during the present year had seen two 
cases of glanders with prominent lesions in the spleen, 
and that they were glanders lesions he was able to prove 
without any great trouble. He cultivated the bacillus 
on the medium on which its growth was most characteris- 
tic, namely, potato, and there was no shadow of doubt 
that they were cases of glanders lesions in the spleen. 
But he had seen glanders lesions not only in the spleen, 
but also in the liver. He would not say on how malty 
occasions, but certainly more than half adozen. He was 
inclined to think that the reason Mr. Hunting was dis- 
posed to deny the existence of glanders lesions in the 
abdomen was that that gentlemen had not spent as much 
time in the examination of those organs at the post- 
mortem as in the examination of the lungs. He (the 
Professor) had also seen glanders lesions in the mesenteri¢ 
glands. Mr. Hunting also said that the pleura was 
usually smooth and normal. i 

Mr. Huntrne (interrupting): I did not say “usually, 
I said “sometimes.” : 

Prof. McFapygan : I am glad to find I was mistake, 
because I was ata loss to understand how any tw? 
people, who had made many post-mortems, should he 
opiuions so very discrepant. 

Mr. HuntrnG : I mentioned the fact because some of 
my audience, who very rarely make a post-mortem [0! 
glanders, might expect to find visible lesions on tH? 


surface of every set of lungs they examined. 
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Prof. McFapYEAN ventured to think that in the 
majority of cases they would not be disappointed. In 
the majority of cases, the pleura was not, as Mr. Hunt- 
ing had observed, “clean, smooth, and healthy.” It 
showed more or less thickening, and that was often 
associated with the formation of short thready growths 
upon it, indicating a former attack of pleurisy. If Mr. 

unting would make it a habit to examine the liver 
when he qade a post-mortem, he would also frequently 
find evidence of a local perihepatitis. It was said also, 
that, asa rule, lesions formed in three weeks, and symp- 
toms were displayed in three months. That, of course, 
being a clinical point, allowed room for a difference ot 
opinion, but he (the Professor) was strongly inclined to 
think that in the majority of horses which contracted 
glanders, the symptoms were not exhibited in three 
months That statement could be supported by a good 
deal of evidence derived from cases in which large studs 
of horses had been tested with mallein. The general 
experience had been that where a large stud had been 
tested, and say 50 horses found to react, if those 
horses were kept under observation for the next 
twelve months, the chances were that not five would 
show the symptoms, yet they all had glanders. If 
mallein had taught them anything it was that their 
plevious notions regarding the course of the disease were 
entirely wrong. ‘The almost universal idea was that 
glanders was an exceedingly virulent disease, which 
nearly always proved fatal within a comparatively short 
erp of time. That was the opinion which was still 

eld by the practitioner who lived in a district where 
glanders was not very prevalent. The real truth was 
that glanders in the horse was not a very virulent disease, 
and in the majority of animals, the disease ran a mild 
course which was compatible with many years of service 
in apparent health. There was one other point in refer- 
ence to lesions of which he had made a note, and that 
was the statement that lesions in the nose, other than 
lesions of glanders, hardly existed. With that statement 
he practically agreed, but he was quite sure there were 
exceptions. Indeed, he had himself, within the past two 
months, held a post-mortem on a horse that bad ulcera- 
tion of the nose, but which was certainly not glanders. 
’ Mr. Huntine : Could you see it ? 

Professor McFapygaNn : No, not during life, though 
the horse had a nasal discharge. The septum was pre- 
served at the College, and he would be happy to show it 
to Mr. Hunting. 

Continuing, the Professor said it was quite correctly 
observed that the discharge in glanders was not in pro- 
portion to be ulceration. A good deal of the discharge 
In some cases of glanders did not come from the nose, 
but from the lung. Many post-mortems had shown that | 
the discharge came from the bronchi. It was said, also, 
that the discharge was ten times as virulent in acute 
glanders as in chronic cases, and that was one of the 
statements about which Mr. Hunting should not have | 
een so dogmatic. How did Mr. Hunting know that ? 
He should be astonished to find that Mr. Hunting had 


whether any given horse had been the subject of glan- 
ders or not ; and that raised the question as to who was 
an expert. They all recognised that Mr. Hunting himself 
was one of the greatest experts living on the subject jof 
glanders, but then Mr. Hunting could not post-mortem all 
the horses in the country. It was the average veterinary 
surgeon who has to conduct the post-mortem, and the 
question was whether mallein or the post-mortem of the 
ordinary practitioner was the most reliable. He (the 
Professor) would prefer the mallein reaction. If there 
were any veterinary surgeons in the kingdom who were 
entitled to call themselves experts in the post-morten: 
examination of horses suspected of glanders, they were 


| the inspectors of the London County Council, of whom 


Mr. Hunting was one. Yet they were not infallible, as 
cases that had come under his observation had proved. 
He had himself, at the post-mortem of a horse, found 
what he at first thought were glanders tubercles, and the 
carcase was accepted by the London County Council as 
a case of glanders, compensation being paid to the owner. 
After the carcase had been destroyed = (the Professor) 
obtained bacteriological evidence from some of the 
tubercles showing that the case was not one of glanders 
atall. What he wanted to make clear was that there 
were lesions other than glanders which even an expert 
might not distinguish by a naked eye examination from 
the lesions of glanders. ‘There was another point upon 
which Mr. Hunting spoke very dogmatically, and that 
was with reference to the method of infection, but he 
(the Professor) was not going to argue it now, as he had 
previously given his reasons for entertaining the belief 
that in a considerable proportion of cases, the infection 
was by means of the air. Lastly, there was the question 
of compensation. Mr. Hunting had all along been an 
enthusiastic advocate of more liberal compensation. 
That gentlemen even seemed disposed to take up the 
ground that they were making no headway against glan- 
ders mainly because the compensation was not liberal. 
He (the Professor) did not think that was correct. The 
owner who happened to have glanders in his stud, had 
at present an incentive to deal with it ina fact that he 
would not get compensation worth considering when 
anyone of his horses developed clinical signs of the 
disease. Two or three years ago it was impossible for 
a man to get aclean stud by any means short of financial 
ruin, because he was unable to have pointed out to him 
the horses that had what Mr. Hunting described as 
“latent” glanders. That was no longer the case. A 
man who had glanders in his stud had only to call in 
his veterinary surgeon and empower him to use mallein, 
and it could be seen at once which animals were affected. 
Unless there had been gross carelessness, these would 
never represent more thana small proportion of the stud, 
and the affected animals could be slaughtered, or they 
could be isolated. He (the Professor) knew of instances 
in London where that was being done, and that method 
would pay owners better than waiting for compensation. 
He would go in with Mr. Hunting if it were made clear 
that the man who had glanders in his stable was willing 


any evidence at all to prove it. He (the Professor) had 
hot been able to find by experiment varying degrees of 
Virulence in the bacilli, according to the class of case | 
tom which the bacillus was cultivated. He was glad to | 
find himself in agreement with Mr. Hunting in regard 


to have destroyed or isolated not only the horses showing 
symptoms of glanders, but also those which mallein 
proved had the disease in a latent form. What London 


owners were pressing for was not that, they did not want 


the mallein test. They simply wanted liberal compensa- 


to the great diagnostic importance of the local reaction in | tion for horses showing clinical symptoms, and he hoped 
mallein, but Mr. Hunting had omitted to call attention | they would not get it. 


to the most important diagnostic point. It was not the | 


Mr. Dotuar said he would like to add his voice to the 


size, it was the period at which it obtained its maxi-| chorus of congratulation in favour of Mr. Hunting’s 
mum size. What was diagnostic about the local re-| very excellent paper. Yet, there were several controver- 
action was, that in horses with glanders, it never | sial points upon which they might join issue. There was 
attained its maximum size in the first 24 hours. It was | the question as to whether ulceration did or did not 
Sometimes the third or fourth day. Notwithstanding | occur in animals save those suffering from g anders. 
Mr. Hunting’s great faith in the reliability of mallein, | Well, in his own personal ag openee during the great 
that gentlemen said he would prefer the ‘post-mortem outbreak of influenza in 1890, he saw a number of horses 
examination of an expert as the best means of deciding —nine or ten—which displayed in the nostrils distinct 
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papulation, and one of which, at least, showed what he 
regarded as ulceration. Mr. Hunting had been subjected 
to a certain amount of criticism for having advocated a 
st-mortem by an expert as opposed to the mallein test, 
pat it was possible that in recommending Mr. Hunting 
was chiefly noved by a desire to safeguard the interests 
of the professicn on the ground that the more they facili- 
tated the diagnosis of disease by laymen, the worse it 
must be for the profession. Indeed, in advocating in 
ublic the use of mallein, it would perhaps be well to 
ear in mind that it dangerously facilitated diagnosis 
by unskilled persons. He (the speaker) could suppcrt 
Professor McFadyean in regard to abdominal lesions, 
and he was very much surprised that these had not been 
recognised earlier in this country, because ata largely 
attended meeting of the Central Association some 
eighteen months ago when Professor McFadyean read 
a paper, he (the speaker) had the pleasure of introducin 
a number of statistics in cases in which abdomina 
lesions had been detected. They had been recognised 
abroad by Professor Schiitz and Virchow, and having 
now been described in this country there could not be 
much doubt of their occurrence. One of the last points 
to which he wished to allude was that of compensation. 
Mr. Hunting and he had had so many sharp passages on 
this question, that he would not be justified in detaining 
the meeting, but as Mr. Hunting had said that compen- 
sation was expedient, the question arose. What was 
expediency ? He regarded expediency as the shortest 
way to an end, and the shortest way to stamp out glan- 
ders was not by compensation, because with the powers 
at present possessed by local authorities, glanders could 
very well stamped out without compensation. 
London was said to be the chief hot-bed of glanders, 
and there were slaughterhouses there, with veterinary 
inspectors attached. It was only necessary to arrange 
for permanent inspection and make it obligatory on the 
inspectors to see every pair of lungs, and on detecting 
glanders, trace the cases back to the stable and proceed 
to deal with the surviving animals. By such a process 
he thought there should be no difficulty in stamping out 
the disease, and if some such scheme were adopted, it 
would really be a mistake to advocate increased com- 
vensation. He quoted Mr. H. G. Rogers in support of 
is argument. It had been said that mallein rather en- 
couraged the spread of the disease, because inasmuch as 
certain animals reacted to mallein before they showed 
clinical symptoms, the owner took advantage of the fact 
and cleared out the horses which were affected. But to 
guard against that, it was only necessary to test with 
mallein every horse which came intoa place. A very 
strong effort should be made to persuade the legislature 
to pass an Act similar to that obtained in France and 
Germany, allowing the purchaser to return to the vendor 
any animal detected suffering from a contagious disease, 
and in the event of the animal spreading disease among 
the purchaser’s stock, a purchaser should have power to 
recover damages from the person who sold it. 

Mr. WARTNABY said it was years since he saw a case 
of glanders in his own practice. He proceeded to give 
the history of the last two cases which came under his 
observation, two animals which had been turned out for 
the winter having been brought up in the spring, suffer- 
ing from glanders. The curious feature was that they 
were the only cases for miles around. He failed to agree 
with the arguments of Professor McFadyean and Mr. 
Dollar in respect to compensation, because it seemed 
only fair that compensation should be allowed if the 
slaughter of animals was to be a means of exterminating 
glanders. Compensation was granted in the case of 
pleuro-pneumonia and certain other contagious ailments 
and the same rule ought to prevail in the case of glan- 
ders. Mr. Hunting had observed that 99 per cent. of the 
animals tested with mallein responded. Could Mr. 
Hunting explain the failure in the case of the other one 


r cent., as failure of any kind was apt to destroy one’s 
aith in the treatment ? . 

Mr. Mason 8aid that like the majority of provincial 
practitioners, he had very little knowledge of the 
disease, but he could remember the days when the army 
positively reeked of it. Mr. Hunting’s address had in- 
terested him very deeply, and if certain portions of it 
could be read to local authorities, it would be useful to 
them in their efforts to combat glanders. It was his 
opinion that compensation ought to be most liberal, as a 
special inducement to owners to assist in stamping out 
that most virulent disease. He was afraid that 
animals with glanders were being worked continually in 
the streets of London. It certainly used to be the case, 
and he remembered, in his student days, Professor Prit- 
chard pointing an animal out which was being worked 
in the streets while suffering from glanders. 

Mr. J. BLAKEWAY said he could not claim a wide ex- 
perience in the disease of glanders, but he had seen a few 
cases and there was one symptom of which Mr. Hunting 
had omitted to mention. That was that there was a 
peculiar paleness of the mucous membrane in cases of 
chronic glanders That was a symptom upon which he 
thought some reliance might be placed. There was 
another point which was mentioned in the text books, 
and that was the condition and appearance of the ani- 
mals, especially their coats. He agreed with what had 
been said as to the efficacy of the mallein test, every case 
of glanders which he had. tested with mallein having 
reacted. One could not emphasise too much the import- 
ance attaching to the tenderness of the swelling and the 
time that the swelling arose. He understood Mr. Hunt- 
ing to say that local authorities “may slaughter or may 
not,” but that if they slaughtered they must give com- 
pensation. He could tell Mr. Hunting that the authori- 
ties in Birmingham slaughtered and did not award com- 
pensation. 

Mr. HuntinG: Then I advise the next man to bring 
action against the Birmingham Authorities, and he will 
be successful. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY, continuing, said that some years ago, 
compensation was paid, but they afterwards refused 
because they believed that horses with glanders were 
taken to Birmingham to be slaughtered simply for the 
sake of the compensation. With reference to the in- 
spectors, he thought that out of justice to the ordinary 
practitioner, all reported cases of glanders which the 
inspector was not sure about, should be tested with 
mallein. He had reported cases of glanders which were 
thought by the inspectors not to be glanders, and the 
animals simply took their chance, as it were However, 
the post-mortem proved the presence of the disease. 

The PRrEsIpENT, in closiag the discussion, said he wes 
sorry time would not allow that interesting debate to be 
continued any longer. He begged to thank Mr. Hunting, 
in the name of the Association, for his able address, at 
he also thanked Professor McFadyean and Mr. Dollar 
for their presence and support. He should like to beat 
from Mr. Hunting what became of those horses whic 
were discovered at an early stage to be affected by 
glanders. That he himself knew very little of the sub- 
ject was proved by the fact that in Worcester he had only 
seen one case of glanders since obtaining his diplomé. 
He understood that London owners sold their horses @& 
soon as they could, if they were found, by the mailelt 
test, to be suffering from glanders, but what became ° 
those horses he had never been able to learn. Fi 

Mr. HuntrN« then replied to the various speakers 4” 


| said he would answer the President’s questions first. 
was difficult to trace an animal which had been select 

| for sale after having been found to be affected, by glan- 
ders. He did not wish to implicate the veterinary SU” 
_geon, but he had heard from more than one member ° 
the profession that he was not going to report any mor 
‘eases. It was too much bother, they said, but 10 future 
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every horse that was not doing well they should test 
with mallein and hint to the owner that it would be as 
well to sell the animal. That horse disappeared, but 
where it went was more than the veterinary surgeon 
could say. There were many country looking horses 
sent down from London to country places with straw in 
their tails ; besides which it was very easy in London to 

t rid of a horse by putting him in an auction sale. 

egarding#{r. Dollar’s suggestion that all horses should 
be tested before they were bought, that might be very 
well sometimes, but no dealer could ever act upon it. 
Mr. Blakeway had referred to some symptoms which 
were not mentioned in the essay. Well, . (M r. Hunting) 
was free to confess that there were many symptoms 
which he might have detailed. He should, however, be 
very sorry to trust to the pallor of the mucous membrane. 
Mr. Wartnaby’s cases were certainly interesting, and he 
should say that either a circus or some gipsies had used 
the same field. The gipsy had a habit of turning his 
horses into the nearest pasture, and that was the only 
hypothesis he could offer to Mr. Wartnaby. As to the 
one per cent. upon which mallein failed he could only 
remind Mr. Wartnaby of the old adage that a rule was 
often proved by the exception. Mr. Olver had spoken of 
nasal ulceration ina case other than glanders. He (Mr. 
Hunting) always took the word of a respectable prac- 
titioner, but he must say that such instances were ex- 
tremely rare. Now as to the lesions. When Proiessor 
McFadyean made a statement as to pathological appear- 
ance he (Mr. Hunting) took a back seat as far as his 
natural modesty would allow him. The Professor had 
told them he had seen lesions in the spleen and liver, 
but he did not tell them very clearly what those lesions 
were. He did, however, distinctly mention shreds of 
white fibrous material which one saw on the serous sur- 
face of lungs and liver. He had no hesitation in saying 
that these existed in other diseases besides glanders. 
He admitted he did not recognise lesions in the spleen 
and liver, they certainly were not constant, but possibly 
he had not looked closely enough for them ; he promised 
to do so at future post-mortem;. Mr. Dolla» seemed 
surprised he had not remembered the discussion by the 
Central Association, but as a matter of fact he remem- 
bered it distinctly. It was the quotation there by Mr. 
Dollar that convinced him that Prof. Schiitz did not 
know what he was talking about. 

Mr. Dottar inquired whether the Essayist included 
Virchow in his denunciation. 

Mr. Huntine said yes. ‘Their statements showed 
that neither Schiitz nor Virchow knew anything about 
glanders. Schiitz described lesions about the size of his 
fist and said he found mallein wrong in thirty cases and 
right in five. He (Mr. Hunting) concluded that Schiitz 
must have hada controversy with some of the veterinary 
surgeons who recommended mallein. With regard to 
the length of time an infected horse might go without 
showing _ clinical symptoms, Professor McFadyean 

elieved ina much longer period of incubation than he 
did, and said that horses went twelve months without 
Symptoms after reaction to mallein. He (Mr. Hunting) 
acknowledged that but the explanation was that these 
horses would have been dead but for the injection of 
mallein ; the mallein arrested the further development 
of the disease, atany rate fora time. The Professor had 


asked for facts in relation tothe statement that the dis- 


charge in acute cases was more virulent than in chronic 
— He (Mr. Hunting) could not supply them in detail, 

€ could only mention that that had been his experience. 
‘noculation from horses in chronic cases often failed, and 
Inoculation in very acute cases never failed. He was 
— obliged to the Professor for reminding him of the 
Ime at which the local swelling resulting from mallein 
reached Its Maximum, as it was very important and 
extremely indicative. With regard to the point raised 
ollar, he preferred leaving the diagnosis to 


veterinary surgeons, and not trusting too much to mallein, 
because if mallein was impossible of failure, there was no 
reason why the Board of Agriculture should not 
send round any retired Colonel with a squirt to test 
for glanders. As regarded compensation, he hoped 
some day to see Profeysor McFadyean and Mr. Dollar 
come round to his way of thinking. He was interested 
to hear Mr. Dollar quote Mr. Rogers. The latter two 
years ago held with Mr. Dollar against compensation. 
Since then Mr. Rogers has modified his opinion, and is 
now in favour of compensation. Professor McFadyean 
argued that the greatest incentive to a man to get rid of 
glanders was his desire to have a clean sheet. That 
might be an owner’s object, but without compensation, 
he would attain it cheaper by selling a horse than hav- 
ing him pole-axed, and by that means the disease would 
never be eradicated. He considered Mr. Dollar’s sug- 
gestion, 7¢ inspection of slaughterhouses, impracticable, 
because the lungs might be mixed up at the slaughter- 
house, besides which there were other ways of evading 
attempts to trace the animals sent for slaughter. There 
were now two inspectors who went round to the horse 
slaughterers in London, and a ticket was placed upon 
each set of lungs examined, but how did they know that 
the ticket was on the right set ? 

Mr. Dotxar said he would suggest that there be an 
inspector permanently at each slaughterhouse. 

Mr. HuntIne was afraid that even that would not 
have the desired effect, because a horse could be sent in 
any name, and from any address, so that attempts to 
trace it were easily evaded. It would also require two 
inspectors at each yard for day and night duty, and the 
cost would be greater than compensation. 


Votes oF THANKS. 


The Hon. Sec. moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hunting for his essay, and at the same time requested 
that gentleman to allow his paper to be printed and pub- 
lished in the report of the proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried, and 

Mr. Huntrne, in reply, placed his paper at the dis- 
posal of the Association. 

A vote of thanks to the President, for his services in 
the chair, proposed by Mr. Gooch, and seconded by Mr. 
Wartnaby, concluded the meeting, the members subse- 
quently sitting down together to tea. 

H. J. Dawes, //on. See. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


A meeting of this Society was held at the Bush Hotel, 
Carlisle, on Friday, the 19th November. Among those 
present were Mr. Garnett, Windermere, (President) ; 
Prof. W. O. Williams, Edinburgh ; Messrs. Carlisle, 
Hewson, J. G. Bell, McKie, Carlisle ; Howe, Keswick ; 
Croudace, Haltwhistle ; J. Armstrong, Penrith ; Lindsay, 
Dumfries : Martin, Appleby ; H. Thompson, Aspatria, 
(hon. sec. and treasurer). 

Minutes of last meeting were read and discussed, and 
signed by the Chairman. 


Tue Sanrrary Conpition oF Horse Boxes. 


The PrestpEnt said he noticed that there had been a 
special Commission appointed by Parliament with re- 
gard to the carriage of animals in Ireland, with no refer- 
ence to England. He wrote to the Home Secretary, 
saying the subject had been under the consideration of 


the Border Counties Society, but he had _ had no reply. 
He thought some further action should be taken, and 
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if the Commission sat early they should place before 
them the resolution on the subject passed at last meeting 
and, if possible, some veterinary surgeon should appear 
before the Commission. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said he noticed that a writer in 7'he 
Sporting Chronicle was taking up the matter from a 
racing point of view, and if the veterinary profession did 
not look sharp they would only come off second, and 
would get no credit for bringing the matter forward. 
What he wanted was that horse boxes should be made 
as clean as trucks which were used for animals of one- 


officers and many others who used to have horses and 
traps now made their afternoon society visits on cycles, 
Again, what with Canadian, American, and Argentine 
beef, and Australian and New Zealand mutton, they 
would soon have no animals to treat except the pet 
domestics, such as the dog, cat, and canary. He hada 
fair amount of practice with canaries, parrots, pigeons, 
and occasionally with fowls, and if they developed this 
kind of practice they would make money. In Portobello, 
where he lived, they had pigeons which sold at £50 and 
£100 apiece, and owners of such birds did not 


third the value. His motion passed at last meeting was | mind paying a decent fee. A number of years ago 
for the appointment of a small committee to ask the | he knew nothing about birds, but he had now 
railway companies to make this concession. What was| been reading the subject up, and_ he hoped 


more objectionable than to see a horse put into a box 
where the dung of a previous horse was still lying, and 
the “foil” standing an inch high—he had measured it. 
When he had been asked to take a £2,000 horse away, he 
could not obtain the same cleanliness that he could for 
a cow worth only a few pounds. He meant to hold out 
against it. 

The PRESIDENT said they would get more by applying 
to the Home Secretary than to the railway authorities. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said that since the matter had been 
brought to the front the horse boxes in use at Penrith 
were now properly swept, and antiseptics used. 

Mr. J. G. BELL said the subject was brought up twenty 
years ago by the county local authority, and the Board of 
Agriculture had since moved in it. 

Mr. THompson said he thought there was something 
in the Act providing that all horse boxes shall be thor- 
oughly cleaned. 


New MEMBER. 


On the motion of Mr. Thompson, second2d by Mr. 
Hewson, Mr. Edward Thompson, Morecombe, was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG referred to a very enjoyable meeting 
held by the society, on the invitation of the President, 
in the Lake District, and said they should try to make 
their annual meeting in the summer, and hold it in the 
Lake District ; he moved a resolution to this effect. 

Some discussion took place on the point, and it was 
agreed that an annual gathering be held in the Lake Dis- 
trict in the summer. 

On the motion of Mr. Armstrong, seconded by Mr. 


some day to be able to read a paper on diseases of the 
pe He regretted that what was called dog practice 

ad been looked upon by many as derogatory. Was that 
so? For the sake of the argument, which was the more 
appreciated animal, as regarded affection? He was 
under the impression that the horse was made to drive, 
the ox was fed to be eaten, and the dog, cat, and canary, 
etc., were kept to love. He had found that the most 
difficult thing to do was to treat a dog with a skin 
disease when the owner desired it done at home. In 
ordinary practice drugs and dressings were used which 
were not pleasant for a lady’s dress or to be smeared on 
the hearthrug or sofa. The most common skin disease 
of the dog was from fleas. The usual treatment was to 
wash the dog in some solution which contained poison, 
which killed the insects. But a week later it might be 
found that the dog was again troubled with fleas. It was 
necessary, then, to rid the place where the dog had been 
living, of fleas. The life-history of the insect showed 
that the female flea, living on a dog, would walk along 
one of the hairs, and when she reached the end she 
would drop an egy or two which fell on to the carpet of 
the room. At the end of a fortnight the egg produced a 
maggot, which crept about on the carpet or in the straw, 
and fed on anything. Nothing pleased them more than 
to feed on dry blood. He had one on exhibitiou in the 
room, under the microscope. The maggot ultimately 
turned into the chrysalis,and in another fortnight became 
a flea. It was common for people to say, “ Here is my 
dog, without a flea on him ; dressed with insect powder, 
and washed and combed, yet the house is full of fleas.” 
It was simply because the lady fleas had been laying 
their eggs all over the place. It was important to have 
everything with which the dog had been in contact 


Hewson, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the . ; 
President for his kindness to the omen at the last | thoroughly scalded or disinfected. A pet dog might be 
meeting. to lie in . and P 
ere lay eggs and it was impossible to sleep. In_ tha 

NOMINATION OF PRESIDENT. case get some flypaper and a it under the bed, and 

Mr. GARNETT was pressed to continue in the office of | place upon it a quarter of an inch of raw beef or mutton. ( 
President another year, but declined, being of opinion | The fleas hop on to the paper, but fail to reach the meat, t 
that the office should go round. It was eventually agreed | and in the morning there would be a nice crop of fleas a 
to nominate Mr. Carlisle, the “father” of the Society, to | on the paper. He always gave instructions for straw to t 
the office, on the motion of Mr. Armstrong, seconded by | be burned and the place scalded, so as to get rid of the 0 
Mr. Croudace. next causing skin 
was the louse. ere were two kinds affecting the dog. h 

SKIN DISEASES OF THE DOG. One was long and narrow, yellowish, and He cee the six- s 

By Professor OwEN WILLIAMs. teenth of an inch long. It was usually found about the t 

nose, eyes, or ears. The other form of louse had 4 0 

rounded body, and usually affected the region of the n 

_ Professor OWEN WILLIAMs then gave his address upon | tail. It waited about there on the chance of the dog = u 
diseases affecting the dog species. As a rule, he said, | inga worm, or the eggs of certain tapeworms The louse st 
papers were read on the diseases affecting the horse or | caused irritation in the region of the anus, and the dog ey 
ox tribes. His reason for giving this lecture on skin | bit and scraped at the place, and got the lice into his n 
diseases of the dog had been prompted by the fact that, | mouth, and swallowed them. They afforded one of the In 
having gravely thought over the matter, he had almost |! few examples in which parasites and host lived upot a 
come to the conclusion that the majority of veterinary | one another. Ordinary lice affecting head and eals Ww. 
surgeons would have, sooner or later, to depend greatly | were not of very great importance ; still, they were nasty di 
upon their dog, cat, and cattle practice. What with | to have because they got on to human beings. 12% TT 
cable cars, auto-cars, and bicycles, what was going to be- | could be got rid of easily by washing with carbolic so: - 


The most important thing was that washing must be Ir 


come of the horse tribe? It was pretty well known that 
quently repeated, or the eggs would hatch and a mW 


_ cavalry regiments had their cycling clubs, and cavalry 
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breed created. A dog should be washed twice a week 
ifhe was lousy. One might have a valuable greyhound 
bitch, for instance, with tail lice. When she es 
the pups trying to get the milk, swallowed the lice, 
which contained cysts, and thus the greyhound ve 
became cram full of tapeworms. Thus it was advisable 
to see that a bitch, before she pupped, had no lice about 
her. There was a common disease among sheep dogs 
due to fick. ‘The ixodes were minute, like pin-heads, 
and grew to the size of half a pea. They usually affected 
the face, but were found along the belly, and, if a bitch, 
in connection with the mammary glands. In cattle they 
roduce slight disease ; in sheep serious disease—loup- 
ing-ill ; but in the dog they suck his blood, but do no 
particular harm. The next most important thing was 
mange, of which there were three distinct forms, though 
in his opinion there were four. The first was red mange, 
due to a minute parasite known as a sarcopt. A dog 
contracted the disease probably by smelling noses, and 
he got anitchy face. He got slightly raw about the 
eyes ; the hair fell off ; the dog became raw and sore 
between the forelegs and hindlegs. He was continually 
scratching ; he might lose his appetite, and certainly 
lost his condition, and an examination showed that 
these portions of the body were covered with minute 
pimples, and when a section of skin was placed under 
the microscope parasites would be discovered, having 
burrowed into the skin. The parasite, after getting into 
the skin, lays eggs, and at the end of 14 or 16 days it 
may die, the eggs hatching in the meantime, and the 
embryo or another parasite comes out and makes a 
burrow for itself ; and so the mange extends from chan- 
nel tochannel. The first thing to dois to give the animal 
tonic medicine—arsenic and sulphur were two good 
things. In bad cases he suggested that the dog should 
be ‘4 so that the dressing could penetrate to the 
skin. He never permitted an owner to think that a dog 
had recovered until three weeks had elapsed It was a 
disease unfortunately too common. The kennel should 
be thoroughly disinfected, and if a mat had been used, 
burn the mat. The next form of mange was follicular 
mange, which was not due toa parasite like the sarcopt, 
but toa parasite more like a grub. It did not barrow, 
but it gained access to the hair and hair follicles, and 
cvused a most peculiar change. The dog became rough 
in his coat, and had a peculiar odour, smelling like a 
cupboard that had mice in it. Hair came off in patches, 
as if snipped out with a pair of scissors ; and when 
placed under the microscope, the hairs were found to be 
split, and were full of grubs. The disease caused great 
uritation ; the dog scratched itself frequently, there 
was an exudation of serum, and thick scabs formed in 
different parts of the body. Ina case like this, unless 
the dog was of value he ought to be put down at once 
and the body burned. He did not believe in putting 
them into a hole or manure heap. The parasite was one 
of the very lowest forms of parasites, and caused most 
serious disease. If you should treat the animal, he must 


be clipped and shaved, and washed with a solution of | 


soda or potass so as to remove all portions of scab ; and 
then dressed with a mixture containing creosote or oil 
of tar every few days for several weeks. 
mange was the next, and it was a dietetic disease. It 
usually oceuired in pet dogs of ladies. The custom with 


such owners is to let their pet out of doors during the | 


evening, and frequently when let out they weat to the 


Weeping | 


inches. It was like a nettle rash. He gave such dogs a 
good dose of physic, and fed them highly (on nothing 
but water) for a couple of days. He ap lied zine oint- 
ment locally, and in two days he found that the epi- 
thelium had regrown and the discharge had ceased. He 
removed the matted hair so as ‘not to leave a cause of 
irritation. Another form of skin disease was chronic or 
hereditary eczema, which occurred in mastiffs and dogs 
which had littie hair about their legs. It was dry eczema 
—the hair fell off, the skin was red, and the dog was 
irritable. There was no sigu of red mange or follicular 
mange, or of any of the other skin diseases. ‘The disease 
was from the stomach, and he treated it with tonics 
internally— arsenic, strychnine, etc. Another form of 
disease he would mention. It had not been described 
in books yet. There were some peculiarities about it. 
All the cases he had seen had occurred in dogs in the 
county of Fife The first case he saw was that of a 
black dog which had bare patches on his hind legs, 
rump, and tail, but no signs of disease. He looked as if 
he had rubbed himself bare. In each of these patches 
were dozens and dozens of holes, like a sieve, and out of 
them came a black discharge, followed on further squeez- 
ing by a discharge of blood. All he could microscopi- 
cally discover was an enormous number of ordinary 
putrefactive bacteria. About three years ago another 
dog was brought him. He found it had been near 
certain kennels where the previous case had occurred. 
He had another case at the present time. Dr. Hunter 
told him the disease looked like leprosy, or a skin form 
of tuberculosis. He hoped before long that they would 
know exactly what it was. Another form of disease 
that he had seen was a vesicular eruption rather like 
foot-and-mouth disease, and they found it in dogs which 
had sore feet and blisters between the digits, which were 
apt to give a great deal of trouble. 

The PRESIDENT said they had to thank Professor 
Williams for the excellent address he had given. He 
agreed that there was money to be made in the dog 
business, however much it might be looked down upon 
by some of the higher members of the profession. He 
had a friend who had given attention to dog practice, 
and who now had fifty or sixty dogs a week in his ken- 
nels, and he charged from 5s. a week for dogs just taken 
in, and in some cases a guinea, according to treatment, 
and he made hundreds a year out of dog treatment 
alone. With regard to poultry, he mentioned a friend 
who took up poultry keeping, and who had made a pay- 
ing business of it. He complained that, with one excep- 
tion, there was no veterinary surgeon in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland who could tell him intelligently how to 
treat diseases of fowls. He was one of very few who 
_ paid large prices for poultry, and he would pay as much 
| as £25 for a single cock. Such a man would not mind 
| peying reasonable fees for treatment of his birds. The 
| vird business was on the increase. At the last Crystal 
Palace Show there were 8,000 entries. They were in- 
‘creasing in value at an enormous rate. No other form 
_of agricultural produce was increasing in value at the 
same rate as poultry, rabbits, and pigeons had done dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years. It was from these smal] 
objects they might have to look for their living and 
‘future profits, and for that reason alone they owed a 
‘debt of gratitude to Professor Williams for introducing 
‘this simple but deep and interesting subject of skin 
diseases amongst dogs. Asa rule, cases of mange were 


nearest ash bucket and fed on portions of fish or some treated by rule of thumb, and little distinction was made 


indigestible or oa ag matter, the animal having | between them. 


a depraved a ti 

will ppe lte, 
he hy ered to have two or three wet patches on his body. | 
f tl air is loosened, and the patches are oozing serum. 

pan 1¢ patches of wet hair were removed, there would be | 
*n a raw sore, varying from half-an-iach to four or five 


iui eat any rotten stuff; and the next morning he is doctor and the 


It was in the discrimination of the 
diseases that lay the difference between the quack 
wrofessional man. As to the case of 
weeping mange, he did not quite understand to waat the 
professor attributed it. Was it simply a stomach disease, 
or was it due to parasitic affection produced through 
eating putrid flesh? It was the most loathsome of skin 
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diseases, but it answered to this treatment—ordinary 
zinc oxide and carbolic acid, the proportion being ten 
per cent. of the latter to the former. 

Mr. H. THompson said he knew little or nothing about 
dog practice, and could not say anything about it. He 
thanked the Professor for this interesting address. 
Which of them could have thought of clipping the hair 
off a dog and then shaving it? The Professor’s father, 
Principal Williams, had promised to give them a paper 
on the diseases of the chest in horses, but was unable to 
come to that meeting, and sent his son instead with this 
valuable lecture. He noticed that dogs obtained fabu- 
lous prices as well as poultry ; and now that bicycles, 
autocars, and electric machines were running away with 
the horse, they must do something for the other domestic 
animals. 

Mr. Carise asked if there was an instance of itch or 
scab being conveyed from a dog to the human being ? 
Was it hereditary? Sixty years ago he heard a gentle- 
man say that scab had its origin in Scotland. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG asked how skin diseases could be 
obtained through the digestive organs? How was it that 
the lice of cattle would never exist on man, and the lice 
of horses would be ccnveyed back from man to the 


horse ? 
Mr. Howe said he had not seen a horse scabbed now 


for 20 years. 
Professor WILLIAMS said it was in 1879 or 1880, when 


its death owing, it was alleged, to the negligence of the 
defendant in the use of an electric flash-light in connec- 
tion with his switchback at Shepton Mallet, on the 7th 
September last. 

Mr. Metcalfe of the Western Circuit, was for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. R. Norton of Wells, defended. 

Mr. Metcalfe, in opening the case, said the action arose 
in this way. On Sept. 7th last an Agricultural Show 
was held at Shepton Mallet. Ina field which anpeared 
to be devoted to the purpose, a number of roundabouts 
and other shows were collected constituting the Annual 
“Fair.” The defendant Symonds owned roundabouts, 
switchbacks, and things of that kind, amongst them an 
electric switchback, which he brought on this occasion 
and erected in the field. Owing to the large number of 
people coming to the show and fair it was impossible to 
accomodate all the horses and traps in the stables and 
yards of the hotels, and they were permitted to remain 
along the Commercial Road, opposite the entrance to the 
field. Amongst the traps so placed was one belonging 
to the plaintiff. 

Proceeding Mr. Metcalfe narrated the circumstances of 
the horse’s death, which were fully set out in the evidence 
which followed. 

Edwin Rideout, the plaintiff, said he lived at Long 
Cross Farm, Doulting, and farmed 200 acres. He bought 
the horse in question as a two-year-old. It wasa good 
worker, even tempered and he believed, sound. On one 


the American horse disease was prevalent in Cumberland | occasion it cut itself against a projection in a wall, 


and in Newcastle. ; 
Professor W1tLtAMs expressed his thanks for the 


society’s reception of him and his lecture. He apprecia- 
ted this, he had found a man who did not know every- 
thing, and that was Mr. Thompson. Weeping mange he 
regarded as a dietetic disease, due to acute irritation of 
the stomach. There was reflection from the stomach to 
the mucous membrane, and the irritation was reflected 
tothe skin. The louse on horses was tenacious—there 
was a great deal of the Scotchman about it. It would: 
remain on a man for 24 hours, whereas the louse of the 
ox would not remain on a man more than an hour or 
two. They only inhabited hairy places, and were found 
on the eyebrows or beard, so that to be rid of them they 
must imitate the monks of old and shave. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Professor, 
on the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 


Thompson. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


At the meeting held on Friday, Nov. 26th, Mr. L. W. 
Hellis occupied the chair. There were present Messrs. J. 
Pugh, M.R.C.V.S., E. Cadbury, and L. Fereandes, visi- 
tors; Mr. R. W. Hall, M.R.C.V.S., (hon. sec.) and 42 


members. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


A FLASH LIGHT CAUSES A HORSE'S DEATH. 


At Wells County Court on the 23rd ult., before His 
Honour Judge Austin, Edwin Rideout sued William 


and was attended by Mr. Todd, Veterinary Surgeon. 

On September 7th his wife and two sons drove the 
horse to Shepton Mallet Show. When they returned 
he went to see the horse. It was lying dead in the 
Brewery Yard. He saw Symonds and asked him to 
compensate him. Defendant replied he should not 
unless compelled. 

Cross-examined: Defendant did not admit that the 
flash-light was the cause of the mischief. Witness got 
nothing for the carcase. He took no proceedings until 
the end of October. He took advice and time to consider. 

Oliver Britten said on September 7th he acted as 
ostier at the Hare and Hounds Stables. Rideout’s 
horse was stabled there. He was told to harness and 
“put in” the animal between 10 and 10.30 p.m. Witness 
led out the horse. He was very quiet. Proceeding down 
the road to where the trap was the animal became 
frightened at a fHashing-light. The light came from the 
show field close by. The horse ran back a step or two, 
witness quieted him He: led him further on. Mr. 
Rideout’s two sons helped him “hitch in” the horse. All 
was done except fastening the belly band. A second 
light flashed across the road in front. The horse reared 
up and plunged. The shafts “ rode” over his back. The 
animal dropped and his head rattled on the ground. He 
found the horse was dead. There had not been any 
other accident as far as he knew. ; 

Cross-examined: He heard shots from shooting 
galleries. He knew nothing of the cause of death. He 
said it was the flash-light that made {the horse rear the 
second time. 

William and Reginald Rideout gave similar evidence. 

James Brown, a ’bus driver, spoke to seeing the light. 
He was leading outa pony on the night in question an 
the flash-light frightened his pony. ‘ 

Cross-examined : There was considerable nol 
commotion. 

_ Albert Hill, farmer, Doulting, said he saw the search 
light cross the road at the entrance to the field. Im- 
mediately afterwards he heard a shout and a° cras 
Going to the spot he found the horse lying dead. 

P. C. Pardy said he went on duty at 10 p.m. 01 the 
night in question. At 10.20 the light was still flashing 


se and 


across the road. After the accident he went to Symone 


Symonds to recover £35, the value of a horse which met 


switchback and saw the man working the search lig 
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He advised him to stop it because of the accident. It 
was stopped. 


Cross-examined: The horse lay where it dropped | 


about thirty paces from the entrance to the field. From 
the switchback whence the light came was ninety-five 


ces. 
hee Alexander Todd, M.R.C.V.S., Brighton, said he 
was formerly assistant to Mr. Whitney, Shipton Mallet. 
On the ening in question he was called from the field 
after the accident. He saw the horse lying in the road. 
It was then dead. The flash light was sufficient to 
startle a horse. He knew the animal. It was four 
years old and about 15 hands high. He considered it 
worth £30. 
Cross-examined : The handling of the bit [snaffle P. 
duced] with both hands would not cause the animal to 
rear. He considered death to be due to fright. The 
immediate cause would in his opinion be due to one of 
two things, shock and consequent syncope, or fracture 
of the spinal column. He could not swear positively as 
he had no opportunity of making a post-mortem exami- 
nation. The exact distance between horse and_ light 
mattered little as long as the horse could see it. He saw 
the animal again next morning. He saw no marks then 
onthe head except those caused by dragging it into the 


ard. 
, The Judge: Death from syncope would rather point 
to heart disease, would it not ? ; 

Witness : Yes, but he had never examined the animal 
as to soundness. 

Mr. Morton, for the defence, contended that the flash 
light could not have been thrown on the road in such a 
manner as to create negligence, and render his client 
liable, on account of its distance from the road and the 
intervening obstructions [plans, photos, etc., submitted], 
and argued that the noise and confusion at the entrance 
to the field was sufficient to have startled the horse, 
without attributing it to the search light. He contended 
further that the ostler standing in front of the horse 
holding with both hands to such a bit as that produced, 
would cause it to hurt the horse’s month and cause him 
torear. He also commented on the absence of any post- 
mortem examination, and under the circumstances said 
they were entitled to assume that the horse was un- 
sound. He called the defendant. 

William Symonds said he was proprietor of the switch- 

. His permanent address was Gloucester. His man 
used the flash light. It would be thrown on the tops of 
houses. He had used it for 3 years. He had never had 
an accident from its use. He was at present using it at 
Southampton. 

Cross-examined: He believed the light would be ob- 
structed by the stalls, ete. There were 26 odd electric 
lights in the field. 

By the Judge: He found ita very good advertisement. 

The Judge, in giving his decision said, had a jury been 
trying the case, one of the first questions he would have 
put would be—did they consider the flash-light a 
nuisance? The defendant used this electric flash-light 
as an advertisement, and in passing through the en- 
trance to the field it constituted a public and common 
nuisance and danger, and caused the creature to be 
frightened. In his opinion the flash-light did terrify the 

orse. The real difficulty in the case was to decide ex- 

actly how the horse died. Mr. Todd said it was possible 
the animal died either of ‘Syncope’ or Fracture of the 
Spinal Column. If syncope, then it must have had a 
weak heart, and if soits value would be reduced. But 
they had no evi dence on the point. He was inclined 
to take the view he thought a jury would take, and 
found for the plaintiff. erdict: £21 damages, and 
costs on the higher scale. 


| ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Captain R. Moore has been appointed Professor 
of the Army Veterinary School at Ak ershot, vice Vet.- 
| Major S. Longhurst, whose tenure of the appointment 
‘has expired. 


On no department probably has the pressure of mili- 
tary operations fallen more heavily than on the Army 
Veterinary Department. Barely sufficient, in times of 
peace, to perform the duties demanded of it, the strain 
on its resources to meet the present conditions of field 
service has been met in a manner which has won univer- 
sal admiration, and will, it is to be hoped, be suitably 
recognised when the proper time comes. The importance 
of the work done by the department can not be over 
estimated when it is considered to what an extent the 
condition of its transport affects the mobility and there- 
fore military efficiency of a force ; and, although much 
of the credit is due to the exertions of the divisional and 
brigade transport officers engaged, the results obtained 
are most creditable to the staffs of the veterinary hospi- 
tals. In the case of one brigade on its return from the 
campaign in the Mahmand country there were only 18 
sick out of nearly 1,300 animals, a number which speaks 
volumes for the management. At the same time there is 
room for improvement in the matter of equipment and 
stores carried in the veterinary boxes. It is obviously 
impossible to arrange for an exceptional “run” on any 

articular drug consequent on the prevalence of, say, 
among a large body of animals, especially as the 
drugs employed are in many cases bulky and weighty. 
It would be an immense convenience if reserve quanti- 
ties of some of these, such as nitre and Epsom salts were 
carried by the Commisariat, and would thus always be 
available when required. In standing camps too a large 
supply of bran for the use of sick animals might be kept 
with advantage, as the want of it is often a very severe 
handicap in the treatment of cases unable to eat ordinary 
rations. So much has been done, as the result of exper- 
ience acquired in the past, that it is likely that on future 
occasions these defects will be rectified. and Mili- 
tary Gazette, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TETANUS AND TREATMENT. 


Sir, 

Several articles have appeared in your journal on this 
subject, the following may interest your readers. During 
the present year I have seen three cases of well-marked 
tetanus recover, all with the same treatment. 

The first, a cob, seen on May Ist, shewed well-marked 
symptoms of the disease, but was able to graze with 
difficulty. Treatment, to be left in the field and dis- 
turbed as little as possible ; no drugs being given. 
This cob had been recently docked, but: had a more 
recent wound on his thigh. 

The second, a three-year-old colt, treated on April 14, 
for asuppurating foot, which made a good recovery. On 
May 12th was seen shewing marked symptoms of tetanus, 
but like No. 1 could graze. Treatment as for No. 1. 
The owner had been housing him at night, but as it 
aoe great excitement, I advised he be left in the 
fields. 

The third case, seen on November 5th, was an aged 
brood mare of little value. In this case the symptoms 
were so violent [ advised immediate slaughter. Judge 
my surprise on seeing her a week later grazing in the 
field. The owner assures me she had no treatment. In 
this case no injury could be traced. 

During the present month I have seen_ two other cases 
shewing tetanic symptoms, both are doing well. These 


two cases are idiopathic. 
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During the past few years I have seen 18 to 20 cases 
of tetanus in horses, 3 in cows, all of which ended 
fatally. All forms of treatmeat, with the exception of 
serum treatment, being tried. I am of opinion that 
owing to atmospheric influence this has been a favour- 


able year for recoveries in this disease. Nevertheless I 


think the serum worthy of a trial. 
J. B. MANUEL. 


Sir. 
The articles that have recently appeared in 7'he 
Veterinary Record on the “Treatment of Tetanus by 
the Anti-tetanic Serum,” have been interesting, as all 
new methods of treating disease are, but in my opinion 
those cases which have recovered after injecting would 
have done so without the injection. 

I have always been interested in cases of tetanus, but 
more especially in one particular kind, namely, that 
which is the result of a wound in the foot: I have had, 
but more especially seen with my father, the late Mr. 
Wm. Sherley, M.R.C.V.S8., wonderful results in his mode 
of treatment, which he practised for over 50 years. A 
horse picks up a nail, lockjaw supervening in conse- 
quence of the great pain caused by an abnormal state 
and irritation in the nerve conveying sensation to the 
part, and by the entry of microbes. Now, knowing the 

ain must be conveyed by the nerves of the part, to the 

rain where it is received, it can be readily understood, 
how, if it is possible, to cut off the communication occur- 
ring from the wound to the brain, the pain would not be 
received by the latter. The operation of neurotomy at 
once presents itself to our notice, as best adapted to 
answer the desired purpose, and I have found by excis- 
ing a small portion of the nerve a cessation of the spas- 
modic symptoms has soon followed ; and nature com- 
pletes that part of the cure. Of course the original 
wound would still remain to be treated, and the excised 
nerves must have time allowed them to rejoin; and I 
am also most particular as to having the patient in dark 
loose box, away from all sounds. If this is done in a 
sufficient number of cases of tetanus, the result of 
wounds in the foot, I believe the number of recoveries 
will be surprising. 

Of course | am aware the modern theory of tetanus is 
that it is due to a microbe (what disease is not?) Still 
I have found that in spite of the germs, neurotomy will 
cure tetanus under certain circumstances and conditions. 
Hitherto the various kinds of treatment pursued in 
tetanus have received but a small amount of success, 
and | am inclined to attribute their failure partly to the 
fact that our treatment hitherto has been so uncertain 
that no definite plan seems ever carried out with suffi- 
cient fixedness of purpose in a sufficient number of cases, 
nor have we sufficiently kept in view the important 
point that death takes place not by any disorganisation 
of important vital organs, nor by the destruction of 
processes essential to life, but by the exhaustion conse- 
quent on the frequent renewal of the paroxysms of 
tetanic convulsions. Personally, 1 am of opinion that 
neurotomy will show a better average than any other 
method of treatment in a case of tetanus, the result of a 
wound in the foot.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES SHERLEY, M.R.C.V.S. 

Twickenham. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (?) 


Dear Sir, 

A “Fellow” (I am sorry to say) of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons who styles himself “ Professor ” 
Gresswell, of Louth, Lincolnshire, has given a course of 
lectures on veterinary science in a small town here named 
Caistor, which, | may state, is 20 miles from Louth. I 


believe this “Professor” lectures under the Lindse 
County Council Technical Education. Large handbille 
were posted at different parts and places of the town 
announcing the dates of the lectures. On the night of 
each lecture, to the ringing of the bell, the village “ bell- 
man or town crier” announced that “ Professor” Gress- 
well would lecture at 7.30 punctual. I, myself, out of 
curiosity, attended two of these lectures in question as 
all were invited, admission free, but at the close, I regret 
to say, I was disappointed. 

These lectures were on the different diseases of the 
different animals, the symptoms, and _ treatment for the 
same being carefully gone over in full detail. Not only 
did this “ Professor” give the treatment, but he actually 
dictated “ prescriptions” for each individual complaint, 
which, I need hardly say, were eagerly copied down by 
the farmers, foremen ete., who were present. He also 
wrote “prescriptions ” for “colic, skit in calves, condi- 
tion powder, pig powders, etc.” on the blackboard in the 
room, reminding me of my good old school days. At the 
end of each lecture the “ Professor” or the “ Chairman” 
at the meeting intimated that any “ prescription” would 
be repeated or, if necessary, written down on paper, in 
order to ensure accuracy. At the last lecture, which 
was mainly on “ prescriptions,” the blackboard came into 
prominent use. On it receipts were written for “lamb- 
ing oils, inflammation drenches etc.” Moreover, any 
person present was allowed to ask for and obtain the 
“prescription in treatment ” for any disease he wished. 
Not only this, but “ Professor” Gresswell actually told 
them the price it should cost to be made up at the 
chemists. 

I fail to grasp why this F.R.C.V.S. should assume the 
title “ Professor” when he does not hold a “chair” at 
any veterinary College. Caistor is a purely agricultural 
district, and | think it is very hard on the resident 
M.R.C.V.S., who graduated at London, to see “ prescrip- 
tions” given away wholesale, I regret to say, by a mem- 
ber of his own profession, which they can get dispensed 
at the village chemists instead of calling in his assistance. 
I should like to know if this is not advertising? If not, 
pray what is? Where is the professional “ etiquette” 
generally recognised between professional gentlemen! 
Certainly not in, or practised by, “ Professor” Gresswell. 
I should like to have the opinion of a few older members 
of the profession on this subject, and to know whether 
it is possible to stop this “ Professor” giving away 
“prescriptions.” I think the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons, surely, ought to take steps in this matter and 


protect the future welfare of many that are, like yours 


truly, 
“A STRUGGLING ASSISTANT.” 


I herewith give you a sample of the “ prescriptions” 
that were written on the blackboard :' 


“LAMBING OILs.” 


BR Ol. eucalyptis 3ij 
Acid carbol. 
Acid. salicyl. 3iij 
Spts. vini. rect. 3) 
Glycerinum 3iilj 
Aque ad O ij 

Pic PowbeErs. 


KR P. Anisi Ipt. Ferri. sulph. 3pt 
Foenugreek 4pts. Sacch. alb. 2pts. 
Sulph. sub. 3pts. Ferri. carb. 
Sig. 1 tablespoonful as a dose. 


Commonications, Books, AND PaPERS RECEIVED 
Nunn, Messrs. J. Dawes, J. Manuel, A. McCarmic 
J.Sherley, J.A.Todd, J.D. Pottie, D. Fairbank, Bus 
Begg, ‘‘ Tom,” A Struggling Assistant.” Mail 

Practical Horse Dentistry, Vinton & Co. ; Sussex Daily Har 
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